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“ WE HAVE CoME A LONG Way ” 


By 


ELMER F. ANDREWS, ADMINISTRATOR 
WAGE AND Hour Division. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


For 6 months the Fair Labor Standards Act has 
been the law of the land. 


period in which to evaluate legislation, particular- 


That is too brief a 


ly in a field so little marked by precedent. 
Nevertheless, after taking stock of what has been 
accomplished so far, it can be said that we have 


come a long way Since October 24, 1938. 


The first was to provide a workable 


interpretation as to what groups of 
Handicapped by a 


step 
workers were 
limited 
staff and by lack of adequate funds, the Wage and 


covered by the law. 


Hour Division nevertheless undertook at once 


to place before the public in the form of inter- 


pretative bulletins specific statements of what 


were considered, for administrative purposes, 


examples of employment covered by the act. In 


addition, the Division handled thousands of 


inquiries regarding the particular application 
These 


accepted in 


of the law. determinations have been 


generally the spirit in which they 


offered--as a reasonable basis upon 


have been 
which to approach the problem of compliance. 


Wnen the law went into effect the Division 


was confronted with predictions of wholesale 
dislocations. These 
The "terrible 
plight" of the pecan-shelling industry was one of 
but reports 
50,000 unemployed there 


Since then a considerable 


shut-downs and industrial 
prophecies have not materialized. 
from Texas 


the early dour tales, 


Showed that instead of 
were fewer than 10,000. 
returned to work at 25 cents an 
and the unemployment in this 
field has been offset by new employment brought 
by the hour limitations of the act. In 
louisiana, where lay-offs of 30,000 had been 
as a result of the Fair Labor Standards 


number have 


hour, low-wage 
about 


forecast 


Act, it is estimated that actually only about 
2,500 people were laid off, while approximately 
3,000 
keep the workweek down to the minimum specified 


by the act. 


new positions were created in order to 


What of the man on the street? What will the 
law add up to in terms of money in the pockets of 
those who labor? 
in purchasing power affect the commercial pattern 


of the Nation? 


How will the expected increase 


Approximately 11,000,000 employees are subject 
to the act. Of in September 1938, 
there were 1,418,000 receiving less than 40 cents 
an hour and 2,184,000 working more than 40 hours 


this number 


a week. In short, several million men and women 
will have their way of living materially altered 
Labor 


for a 40-hour 


by the eventual objectives of the Fair 
Standards Act-- 40 


workweek. 


cents an hour 


No economic utopia will be ushered in by these 


wage provisions of the act. An annual income of 
little more than $800 a year is not sufficient to 
the and the 


average American 


provide all necessities comforts 


family needs. It is far from 


sufficient to absorb the products which our 


geared to 
But it will 


present industrial machine, mass— 


production, is capable of producing. 
go a long way in that direction by providing a 
wider market for food, clothing, and other goods 


and services. 


Investigations recently made of the way 


families in this country spend their money reveal 


some interesting trends. For example, when the 
average family in middle-sized cities in the 
Southeast finds its annual income raised from 








around $400 to approximately $800, certain 
fundamental changes in its buying habits result. 
It spends about $104 more per year for food, $56 
more for housing, $28 more for life insurance, 
$22 more for clothing, $18 more for medical care, 
$18 more for household operation, $17 more for 
recreation, $14more for household furnishings and 


equipment, and $10 more for personal care. 
POLICY OF HEARINGS 

From the very beginning the Wage and Hour 

has been determined to make the admin- 


adaptable to 
Accordingly, it has pursued a policy 


Division 
istration of the act changing 
conditions. 
of submitting matters of administrative discretion 
to the searching scrutiny of a hearing. 

The discretion of the Administrator is circum- 
scribed. He is required to define certain terms 
used in the act and is permitted to certify the 


employment of messengers, learners, apprentices, 
and handicapped workers atless than the statutory 


rates, but he may not go much beyond that. 


Several hearings have beenheld on the defini- 
of the 


problem of 


and on the 
1939, a 
of regulating 


tion "area of production" 


learners. On January 4, 


hearing was held on the question 


industrial homework. It resulted in the revision 


of regulations on record keeping to require 
hand books 
furnished by the Wage and Hour Division, and to 
make entries in the homeworkers' handbooks as well 


as on their own pay-roll records. 


employers of homeworkers to issue 


INDUSTRY COMMITTEES 


As time goes on, the 
will 
They provide ready adjustment to changing 


role played by the 


hearings become increasingly important. 
cir- 
cumstances. Inthis way success in this adventure 


in industrial democracy will be promoted. 


The term "industrial democracy" is used here 


advisedly. Congress sought the attainment 
as rapidly as possible of a universal minimum wage 
of 40 


Believing 


cents an hour and a workweek of 40 hours. 


that certain industries would be able 


to reach the goal sooner than others, it provide; 
for the creation of an industry committee fp 
industry, 


resentatives of 


each to embrace in equal numbers re. 
the public, 


employees, with one of the public representative 


employers, ay 
serving as chairman. It is within the power o; 
the industry committee to recommend a4 mining 
higher than the rate fixed in the act, by 
not exceeding 40 cents an hour. 


wage 


Seven of these committees had been appointa 
the middle of The 
covered are: (1) Cotton, rayon, silk, and certain | 
textile groups, (1-a) 
(2) apparel manufacturing, (3) hosiery, (4) hats, 
and (6) boots and shoes.  Ead 
committee is required by law tostudy the relevan 


as of March. industri¢ 





other wool textiles, | 


(5) millinery, 


economic factors of its industry — costs 
production, transportation rates, living costs, ani 
wages paid in other industries in the same localit, | 
For example, at the first conference of the 
textile committee on October 11, three subcommittees 
were appointed to study the technical problems ani | 
the available wage data in the different branche 
By the middle of December this 
The 
of related fabrics such as cotton, silk, and raya 
had been studied. 


yield 


of the industry. 
preliminary work had been done. manufacture 
Cost data were correlated t 


accurate conclusions. For example, one 
particular piece of cotton merchandise was fol lowe 
from initial processing to its appearance on the 
haberdashery. Labor costs 


calculated every step of the way. xk 


shelves of the local 
were 
process was overlooked. The varied activities o 


the commission agent and the cutting, sewing, 


and packing operations were all taken into account. 


At one conference conducted by one o 
than 100 persons 
groups in the textile! 
industry either appeared in person to prese 
their submitted written briefs i 
evidence. Testimony and discussion were directei 
with 


ques tions: 


the subcommittees more 


representing various 
views or 
Singleness of purpose to the paramout | 
What effect will wage increases have § 
upon Will they | 
increase unemployment in this or related industries’ | 


textilemanufacturing costs? 


will 
to th 
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Will it mean a substantial increase in cost 


to the consumer? 

This is industrial democracy in action, and 
the result should be wage recommendations 
predicated upon facts and reason and not arrived 
at either by coercton or by swapping concessions. 
The democratic doesn't stop here. A 
still further procedure is required by statute. 
Public hearing and administrative review must be 
had before a wage order can be issued upon the 
basis of an industry-committee recommendation. 
The Administrator must hold a public hearing and 
give interested persons an opportunity to be 
heard. Then if he finds that the industry 
committee's recommendations are made in accordance 
with the law and are supported by the evidence 
produced at the hearing, he may put them into 
effect by a wage order. 


process 


This method of fixing wages upon the advice 
of labor, capital, and thepublic, with the Govern- 
ment acting as arbiter, ushers in a comparatively 
new era in industrial regulation. Labor and 
capital have been given a common meeting ground. 
At the council table labor and capital, the public, 
and Government officials will obtain a more 
sympathetic understanding and a deeper apprecia- 
tion of their common problems and responsibilities. 
This cannot but make for closer cooperation. 


The Wage and Hour law is not to be considered 
an isolated piece of legislation. It is part 
of a larger program to improve labor conditions, 
which is being advanced through the efforts of 
organized labor and as a result of the country's 
experience with the depression. In no way does 
the Fair Labor Standards Act remove the need for 
unionization, but it does give to those unfortunate 
victims of our economic system who are part of 
the submerged third of the Nation a chance to rise 
from exploitation to industrial citizenship. 


ENFORCEMENT 


This law places upon employee groups a great 
responsibility. They must make it their duty to 
see that the act is observed. Not only can an 
euployer violating the law be prosecuted by the 


Government, but an employee who is paid less than 
the minimum wage may institute civil action. If 
judgment is given in his favor, he may collect 
double the amount due him. This right of civil 
action is persuasive in bringing about compliance. 


However, enforcement is a responsibility 
resting primarily upon the Wage andHour Division. 
In the last few months thousands of complaints 
have been received alleging violation of the law. 
While a great many of these have been shown upon 
routine checking to be without foundation, others 


have necessitated investigation in the field. 


Since mid-February court action, civil and 
criminal, has been instituted in a number of 
cases. These were not mere test cases, but 


procedures which are expected to become routine. 
The act is going to be enforced with all the vigor 
and even-handed justice of which the Wage and 
Hour Division is capable, and the man who complies 
has nothing to fear except his chiseling 
competitor who must be made to comply —and it is 
intended that he will be made to comply. 


Far more gratifying are the Division's dealings 
with willing employers who, upon receiving sound 
advice, are eager to make restitution of pay 
unlawfully withheld from their employees. One 
Baltimore manufacturer volunteered his pay rolls 
and time sheets for inspection. Upon being 
informed that he had not conformed to the law in 
every detail he thanked the official of the 
Wage and Hour Division and hurried back to put 


$294 in his workers' pay envelopes. There are 
numerous instances of this sort. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act, like most 
legislation, is not perfect. As experience 


reveals the possibility of improvements, they 
must be undertaken. But the possibility of 
changes must not be allowed to obscure the 
Significance of the initial accomplishments. 
The history-making nature of the work being done 
by the industry committees and the spirit of co- 
operation in which labor, industry, andthe public 
have rallied to the support of the program justify 
repeating that we have come a long way since 
October 24, 1938. 











Prior to 1933 there were several sporadic and 
unsuccessful attempts to organize rubber workers. 
In the early 1990's, there was even a short-lived 
national union of the rubber workers formed under 
the auspices of the American Federation of Labor. 
In 1913 a large number of rubber workers in Akron 
went on strike against wage cutting and speed-ups, 
but the strike failed and no permanent organiza- 


tion resulted. 


Equally unsuccessful were the several attempts 
to organize rubber workers during the prosperous 
1920's when the tire industry was developing very 
plentiful, and though the 
hours of work were long and working conditions 


rapidly. Jobs were 
far from satisfactory, employment was steady and 
workers did not see the need for a labor union. 


The depression which began in 1929 created 
an entirely different situation. Thousands of 
rubber workers lost their life savings in closed 
banks. 
wage reductions and drastic increases in speed-up. 
The old psychological barriers to unionism collapsed 
when the workers realized that as individuals 
they were no match to the organized strength of 
the employers in the industry. 
the National Industrial Recovery Act was passed 
in 1933 specifically guaranteeing the workers the 


Mass unemployment was accompanied by 


As a result, when 


right to organize, rubber workers flocked by the 
thousands into the newly created federal labor 
unions of the American Federation of Labor. The 
workers were organized in the face of the strongest 
opposition from employers. 


But the federal labor unions did not meet 
the expectations of rubber 
membership began. to dwindle. 
tion of Labor then proceeded to set up the rubber 


workers and again 


The American Federa- 
workers’ national council to strengthen and co- 
ordinate the activities of the Federation in the 
industry. This new organization didnot, however, 
rubber felt that an 


satisfy workers, who 





THE UNITED RUBBER WORKERS OF AMERICA 


S.H. DALRYMPLE 
GENERAL PRESIDENT, U.R.W.A. 











all-embracing industrial union would be nor 


effective in achieving their aims than a larg 





number of separate craft unions. 


At its first convention in September 1935, the 
United Rubber Workers received a charter from the 
A. F. of L. as an autonomous international union, 
The delegates elected 
instructed them to build the union on an industria 





their own officers an 


















basis. By that time the paid-up membership of 
the union had dwindled to about 3,900. 
ful membership campaign was immediately initiate) 
by the international union. 


A success- 


one 


The Goodyear strike 1936 gave 
added stimulus to the growth of the union. The 


in February 


rubber workers realized the tremendous value of 
an industry-wide organization, and _ membership 
increased by leaps and bounds throughout the 
United States and Canada. 





During the strike, the union received consider 


able assistance from the Committee for Industrial ' 
the spring of 1936 the | 


Organization, and in 
United Rubber Workers joined the C. I. 0. It is | 
now affiliated with the Congress of Indstrial 


Organizations as an autonomous international union | 
with jurisdiction over "all workers in all branches | 


of the rubber and allied products industry.” 


Within a short span of less than 
the membership of the United Rubber Workers gre 
from the original 3,000 to approximately 80,000. 
The 1937-38 business slump caused employment in 


3. years, 


the industry to drop nearly 40 percent but the 
membership declined by only 15 percent. 


STRUCTURE OF THE UNION 


Local unions may be organized by a group of 
10 or more workers in the industry and receive 
a charter from the international union. All ne# 
initiation fee of $2, half of 


which is sent to the international office. The 


members pay an 
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Working on a "Drum" Built Tire 





dues are $1 a month, 40 cents of which is 
forwarded to the headquarters of the union at 
Akron, Ohio. Special assessments can be levied 
on members only when approved by two-thirds of 
all local unions in good standing. 


6 the f 
It is | 


Conventions are held annually to formulate 
union policies and elect officers. Between. con 
ventions, the nine-member general executive 
board directs the activities of the organization. 
District rubber workers' councils have been set 
up in different regions of the United States and 
Canada to coordinate activities of local unions. 
serve as a 
information on wages, hours, working conditions, 
and contracts in the industry. 


These councils clearing house for 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


During the formative period of the United 
Rubber Workers in 1935 and 1936, both workers and 
management were new to the process and principles 


* See hearings of U. S. 
of Free Speech°and the Rights of Labor. 








Senate Subcommittee of the Committee on Education and Labor 





of collective bargaining, causing a good deal of 
friction and misunderstanding. 
majority of the membership in the union and many 
of its local unions hadnever belonged to a trade- 
union. Confronted with a strongly organized group 
of employers antagonistic to labor organization 
and determined at all cost to stop the union, the 
workers were not in a position to plan carefully 


The preponderant 


or choose wisely their means and methods of carry- 
ing out the struggle for collective bargaining. 
On the other hand, the union had to 
management's spending large sums of 
munitions, tear gas, and labor spies in an effort 
to stem the tide of unionization 
meeting with the representatives of the workers 
and settling their difficulties by conference.* 
Even at the present time, when approximately 80 


cope with 


money on 


instead of 


are covered by 
agreements, there is one major which 
has not entered into contractual relations with 
the union, while another important 
deals with the union inits Akron plant but refuses 
to recognize it in a plant located elsewhere. 
When the employers recognize that the United 
Rubber Workers has become a permanent institution 
in the industry, ready and determined at all times 
to protect the interestofall the rubber workers, 
not only in Akron, where the tire industry is 


percent of the union members 
company 


company 





Releasing Tire From Mold 


Violations 





throughout the United 
States and Canada, the obstacles to a long era of 


largely concentrated, but 


labor relations in the 
this 
the union with regard to both 


peaceful and amicable 
industry will be automatically removed. To 
end the policies of 
strikes and collective bargaining procedure 
are dedicated. 

The 


strikes whenever 


United Rubber Workers strives to avoid 


possible. It has on numerous 


occasions obtained cooperation of the Concilia- 
tion Service of the U. S. Department of Labor and 
of the National Labor Relations Board and has 
succeeded in adjusting many threatening situations 
without strike action. Literally hundreds of 
thousands of man-hours of work have been saved 
to the workers and to the industry by this process 


of conciliation. 








The policy is first tosettle a grievance direct) 
between the workers and the foreman involved, |; 





they fail to agree, the case is referred to ti, 
plant or departmental supervisor and the unig, 
Finally, 
manner, it is taken up by management and the loca) 


commit teemen. if not settled in thi 


union officials. 


Many contracts provide for arbitration 4 


grievances which cannot be satisfactorily adjusty 
between the local union and management. In sone 


instances the decision of the arbitrators j; 


binding; in is not. In some cases 
both the 


to arbitration. 


others, it 


local union and management object 





There is a growing tendency on the part of 


employers to accept the United Rubber Workers 4 


























STATISTICS OF THE RUBBER=TIRE INDUSTRY 
1929 1933 1935 193” 1938 
Production of tires (total) 69,770,000 | 45,380,000 | 48,760,000 | 54,060,000 | 40,720,000 
Employment (annual average) 83, 300 52,900 57, 100 63,600 47,700 
Weekly pay roll (annual average) $2,440,000 | $1,050,000 | $1,510,000 | $1,900,000 | $1,330,000 i 
Weekly hours (annual average) No data 31.6 32.3 31.8 29.6 
Hourly earnings (annual average) Yo data $0.64 $0.84 $0.95 $0.95 
Weekly earnings (annual average) No data $20.55 $27.00 $30.10 $28.10 H 


























The constitution of the union provides that 
no strike vote can be taken until the local union 
has called upon the international office for 
assistance in securing amicable adjustment of the 
difficulty. Should such efforts fail, the strike 
vote must be discussed at a special meeting at 
which no other business can be transacted and the 
strike approved by a two-thirds vote. It must 
also be approved by a majority vote of the general 
executive board of the international union, which 
will without 


previous authorization by the board. 


not support any strike declared 


A similar policy of averting strikes or other 
stoppages of work is pursued by the union when 
operating under signed collective agreements with 
employers. Nearly all 


agreements specifically 


provide for special machinery tosettle grievances. 





the sole collective-bargaining agency for all the 


workers in a plant if the union represents the 


majority of these workers. In some instances 
employers have welcomed the inclusion of a “unio 
their 


eliminates friction among employees and leads t 


shop" clause in contracts because it | 


greater cooperation between management ani 
workers. The "union shop" is not a "closed 
shop." It permits an employer to hire whom he | 


pleases but requires that all new employees becone 
members of the union within a specified time 
limit mutually agreed upon between the employer | 
and the union. 

The rubber industry is made up of a large 
number of different branches with a multiplicity 
of operations, and for this reason the union does 


not insist that collective agreements deal with 
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individual wage rates. The agreement merely 


provides a minimum wage below which the rates 
cannot drop. The numerous piece rates and such 
rate changes as result from changes in operation 
negotiated between 


or equipment are generally 


nanagement and tne local union affected. 
The seniority provisions of the collective 


wreenents also vary with conditions in the 


industry. In the smaller plants, the seniority 
rule is applied to the plant as a whole. In the 
seniority 


larger plants, is generally applied on 


the basis of divisions or departments within the 
plant. This is a complicated problem, due to 


frequent adjustments required by the shifting of 
men between departments, and calls for the utmost 


cooperation between the union and management. 
RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 


The program of research and education recently 


inaugurated by the international office of the 
line with the 


This 


locals 


United Rubber Workers is also in 


collective-bargaining policies of the union. 


work is devoted largely to supplying the 


with information needed by them for collective- 


bargaining purposes and for educational activities 


of the membership. 


In 1938, the research department started a 


system of collecting from all local unions data 


rates and earnings by jobs and occupations, 


as well as on employment and working conditions 


in each plant. This information is used _ to 


supplement the data on wages and hours published 


by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 


nent of Labor, which represent averages for the 


industry as a wnole and cannot therefore be used 


to determine wages paid by the individual companies 


r on different jobs. The research department 
ils makes studies of financial, economic, and 
arketing conditions of tne individual companies. 
The findings are supplied to tne local unions 
through the United Rubber Worker, issued monthly, 
rin the formof regular "Organizers' Information 


devoted tomatters of current interest, 
or through special reports. 
10493 O—39——-2 








In the field of education, the international 


office has been cooperating with local unions and 
a number of outside agencies, such as the Wisconsin 


State University and the W. P. A., in promoting 


workers' education classes and other educational 


programs of benefit to workers. In 1938, the 


union organized a labor college in Akron with 


representatives from nearly all local rubber unions 
in the vicinity. The course ran for a period 


of 4 months, with an average attendance of over 


40 persons per session. During the summer a 


special workers’ education conference was held at 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, devoted 


largely to training in leadership, in handling 


of grievances, and other probiems involved in 


collective dealings with employers. 


GAINS MADE THROUGH THE UNION 


Briefly the gains to rubber workers’ which 


have resulted directly from the pclicies and 


organization work of the union are: 
Collective 


1. Increases in earnings. 


agreements and available statistics indicate 
considerable increases in hourly and weekly earn- 
ings since the organization of the union. 

2. Reduction in the hours of work. The 
long workweek has practically been abolished. Prior 
to the organization of the union, 60 and 70 hours 
of work per week were not uncommon in the smaller 
shops. Today the 6-hour day prevails in all tire 
plants under agreements with theunion. The S8-hour 
day, 40-hour week is prevalent in other divisions 
of the industry. 


+ 


3. Vacations with pay. About 90 percent 


of all the production employees are now enjoying 


vacations with pay. Before the organization ol 


the union, only one company gave paid vacations 


to its production workers. 


1. Job protection. The union seniority 


+ 


provisions incorporated in all agreements protect 


the workers against arbitrary discharge. When 
laid off because of business conditions, these 
workers must be rehired in accordance with their 


service reccrds. 








URBAN RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION IN 1938 


HERMAN B. BYER 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Approximately 246,000 new dwelling units were 
constructed 
during 1938. 
nearly 40,300 
preceding year. 


in urban 
This 


units, or 


areas of the United States 
represents an 
19.6 percent over the 
More than six times asmany dwell- 
ing units were provided in 1938 as in 1933, 


increase of 


when 
residential construction was at its lowest level 


New York, with additional accommodations fo, 
59,700 families, provided more new dwelling units 
than any other State. Next came Californi, 
with 40,500 and Texas witn 17,400 dwelling units, 
Reports to the Bureau of Labor Statistics alg 
indicate that fewer than 500 dwelling 
constructed in 1938 in 


units were 
the urban areas of eight 








400,000 DWELLING UNITS 
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205,000 DWELLING UNITS 
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246,000 DWELLING UNITS 





1938 


US. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
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(55 PERCENT) 
(6 PERCENT) 
( 28 PERCENT) 


( 34 PERCENT) 


NEW URBAN DWELLINGS CONSTRUCTED IN UNITED STATES 
1923-25 aD fs 
atone 722,000 DWELLING UNITS (/00 PERCENT) 





EACH COMPLETE HOUSE REPRESENTS 
50,000 DWELLING UNITS 








Since the war. Although more dwelling units were 
provided during 1938 than in any other year since 
1929, the total was only about one-third 


as large as in the peak year of 1925. 


volume 


All sections of the country except New 
England registered increases in the number of 
dwelling units erected in 1938. The most pro- 
nounced gains occurred in the Middle Atlantic 
and Pacific regions. Thirty-three of the 48 
States provided more new dwelling units in urban 
areas in 1938 than in 1937. 


States --Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Delaware, 

North Dakota, South Dakota, Nevada, and Wyoming. 
Type of Dwelling. 

out of every 1,000 urban 


in 1938, 677 


For thecountry as a whole, 
dwelling units constructed 
were in houses built to accommodate 
individual families, 
and 266 in 


two 


57 were in 2-family tnouses, 


apartment buildings which house more 


than families. Even in most of the cities 


with a population of more thanhalf a million, the 
number of i-family dwellings exceeded the number 


of dwelling units provided by apartment houses. 
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Average Cost Per Dwelling. The average permit dwelling in the East North Central area, which 
yaluation of 1-family dwellings provided in 1938 includes the States of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 






























































yas approximately 8 percent lower than in 1937. Ohio, and Wisconsin, was about twice as great as 
This does not mean that the cost of erecting in the East South Central States of Alabama, 
huildings of an identical type decreased in 1938. Kentucky, Mississippi, and Tennessee. 
ens It does indicate, however, that on the average the 
buildings constructed in 1938 were of the type NONRESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
mg wits that cost less than those constructed in 1937. 
maaan, Probably more small dwellings were erected in Fewer nonresidential buildings were erected 
. =e. 1938, and some savings may also have been made in 1938 than in 1937. The most marked declines 
_— also because Of large-scale building operations on were reported in the construction of factories, 
_ the outskirts of metropolitan areas. office buildings, public garages, and stores 
Ol eight 
[ PERMITS AND VALUE OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 1,790 CITIES 
—- PERCENTAGE CHANGE 
1938 1937 1937 TO 1938 
a a Sean NUMBER OF ESTIMATED INUMBER OF ESTIMATED NUMBER OF ESTIMATED 
aA PERMITS coOsT PERMITS COST PERMITS cost 
& -_— 
| Total ....-.-s 662,929 |$1,753, 194,000) 670,63! |$1,702,216.000) - 1.1 + 3.0 
Residential: 156,203 868,149,000) 136,606 763,356,000) +14.3 +13.7 
l-family dwellings ..... 145,211 573,161,000) 125,942 §38,957,000) +15.3 + 6.3 
2-family dwellings ..... 5,708 29,083,000 5,586 30,735,000) + 2.2 - 5.4 
Multifamily dwellings... . 3,899 287,746,000 3,438 165,659,000) +13.4 +49.6 
Ml other. sce cees °° 1,385 18,159,000 1,640 28,005,000) -15.6 -35.2 
: Nonresidential: 116,993 567,069,000) 124,305 564,961,000} - 5.9 + 0.4 
Factories and workshops . . . 2,278 43,912,000 3,209 82,287,000) -29.0 -46.6 
I Public buildings .....- 708 107,314,000 481 91,804,000) +47.2 +16.9 
' Public works and utilities . 641 33,195,00 599 32,662,000) + 7.0 + 1.6 
; Schools and libraries... . 898 125,392,00 623 193,461,000) +44.1 +21.2 
I Stores and warehouses ... . 10,233 92,077,000 11,808 107,603,000) -13.3 -14.4 
. if Serer © Te 102,235 165,179,000 107,585 197,144,000) - 5.0 +12.3 
Additions, alterations, repairs $89,733 317,976,000 409,720 373,899,000| - 4.9 -15.0 
ws |} 
The decline in the average cost of 1-family and warehouses. The construction of public 
dwellings in 1938 was characteristic of all buildings, schools, and libraries increased 
vere cities regardless of size. On the whole, the size largely because of the program of the Public 
ae of the city appears to have much less effect on Works Administration. 
hole, i the average cost per dwelling than the section 
uctes ' of the country in which the city is located. For Additions, alterations, and repairs to 
osate | example, 1-family dwellings erected in towns with existing buildings during 1938 were not as 
ates: 4 population between 2,500 and 5,000 averaged in extensive as in the preceding year. Reports from 
be: cost about $3,600, while in cities of half a 1,790 cities indicate a decline of nearly 5 
semes million population the cost of a similar type percent in the number of permits issued and a 
Se: dwelling was about 20 percent higher. On _ the decline of 15 percent in expenditures for the 
meee Other hand, the average cost ($5,042) of a 1-family improvement of existing structures. 
2S. 











LABOR’S STAKE IN PROMOTING INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


Max D. Kossoris 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


About 17,800 wage earners were killed while 
at work in industry during 1937. Another 112,000 
were permanently crippled because of the loss or 
impairment of use of some member of the body, and 
an additional million and a half were disabled 
beyond the day of the injury. The wage loss to 
the workers involved was estimated at about 550 
of which about half was offset 
compensation benefits. 


million dollars, 
by workmen's Workers 
therefore lost 275 million dollars inincome, aside 
from the arms, legs, fingers, which 


eyes, etc., 


no amount of compensation can replace. Nor can 
the most liberal compensation law compensate 


dependents for the personal loss of workers killed. 


In the past, labor organizations have chiefly 
emphasized the need of more liberal benefits and 
more adequate medical provisions in workmen's 
compensation laws. They have sought toreduce the 
financial losses to injured workers and their 
families. Such attempts, in many instances, have 
been opposed by employers because of anticipated 
increases in costs. Both labor and employers, 
have as a rule overlooked the highly 
important fact that it is possible to have liberal 
laws liberally administered without additional 
cost to employers if sufficient attention is paid 
to accident prevention. 
dents there will be fewer injuries. The costs of 
even very liberal compensation and medical benefits 


can be materially less than they are at present 


however, 


If there are fewer acci- 


if an effective program for accident prevention 
is undertaken and the number of injuries suf- 
ficiently decreased. 


The experience of many employers and industry 
groups shows that accident prevention is possible. 
For example, a group of establishments in theiron 
and steel industry reduced the frequency of indus- 
trial injuries by 90 percent between 1913 and 
1936. Disabling injuries per million hours worked 
dropped from 60 in 1913 to 6 in 1936. 


A group 





reduced 
during a _ period of ¢ 


of firms in petroleum their 
rate by half 
years; the shore establishments of the Nevy (includ 
industrial 


shipyards, etc.) brought 


refining 
frequency 
ing a large variety of activities 
such as machine shops, 
about an injury rate decrease of 75 percent 
in 10 years; and in a period of only 3 years the 
U. S. Engineers of the Army reduced the accident- 
frequency rate on construction activities under 


their supervision by more than halt. 


Safety engineers claim that it is theoretically 
possible to eliminate all but 2 percent of indus- 
trial accidents and that it is certainly possible 
and practical to eliminate from 
three-fourths of all accidents. Theyinsist further 
that this can be done with very little increase 
in cost to employers. 


two-thirds to 


Sometimes it is a question 
of replacing an unsafe working practice with one 
At other times it requires the 
removal of unsafe working environment by installing 
providing for the 
removal of dangerous gases and dust, 
adequate illumination, etc. 

be done and it has been done. 


that is safe. 


adequate guards on machines, 
providing 
In any event, it can 


Most of the effective safety work has been 
could afford the 
expense of trained and competent safety engineers. 


done by large concerns who 


It is to the interest of such concerns to assume 
this expense because the direct savings in workmen's 
compensation and medical cost are far greater than 
the cost of the safety program. In addition, 
there are savings in indirect costs due to damages 
to materials and equipment, which on the 
averege are four times as great as the direct costs. 


etc., 


Not all large plants, of course, are safe 
plants, nor are all small or medium-sized piants 
likely to be hazardous. The medium-sized and 
small plants, however, have more than their 
proportionate share of accidents. They present 


considerable difficulty ina safety program because 
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the 
so widely scattered. 
How can a safety program be carried to these 


plants? 


enforce compliance with safety and health require- 
But for the most part, State labor depart- 
gents require these inspectors to perform so many 


gents. 


juties that they do not 
nave the time to do an 
effective safety job. 
furthermore, many of these 


inspectors are not ade- 
quately trained and are 
subject to political 
turnover. 

The first requisite, 
therefore, in developing 


a sound program of accident 
prevention is a qualified 
factory inspection service 
offering sufficient induce- 
nent to attract and hold 
competent men. The second 
requirement is that ade- 
quate funds must be allo- 


cated to permit carrying 


out the program effi- 
ciently. Third, inspectors 
must be furnished with 


information which will 
enable them to do their 
work efficiently and 
Such infor- 
be obtained 
conveniently from 


which 


effectively. 
mation can 
most 


the injury reports 


employers must file with 
the State agency admin- 
istering the workmen's 


compensation law. These 
reports, if properly 
drawn and if filled out 
accurately by employers, 
describe the type and give 
the basic causes of the 
They 


cover many important points 


accidents reported. 





re are so many of them and because they are 


Most States have factory inspectors to 


provided, 
accident could have been prevented. 


such as whether 
defective machinery or equipment, 
install or maintain adequate safety devices, or by 
failure of employees to use the safety equipment 
most significant of all, how the 


tial information 


and, 


the accident was 


can 





NUMBER OF INJURIES PER MILLION HOURS WORKED*® 

















INOUSTRY 1937 1936 
All industries . . «cece - | 17.19 | 17.06 
Manufacturing 
Cement wc eee eee esece cee 4.87 6.71 
Tobacco products .....++-++e-e. 5.87 5.93 
Radio and phonograph. ....++-. 5.96 6.53 
News and periodical printing. . 6.65 7.30 
Bnit goods... sccececceccves 7.05 5.96 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, etc. 7.80 8.69 
Motor vehicles ...«scececves 8.73 8.74 
Boots and shoes ...+ «ss ees . 9.18 9.25 
Woolen goods ...+.+-s«-e-esece 11.73 | 12.35 
Confectionery ...++++s-e-ee-s 12.47 9.92 
Petroleum refining ..... ee ee 12.79 | 11.59 
Paints and varnishes. ....+s+s-s. 13.63 | 13.81 
Cotton goods ......-. « « «© « ¢ | 13.83 | 13.84 
Machine tools ....+.+++ +++ «| 14.56 | 14.86 
Hardware ..2sccceecevevece 15.29 | 15.13 
Iron and steel . .....2-+-s + | 15.63 | 16.17 
Pubber tires .. +. .e-secsee - | 15.70 | 16.05 
Baking «ec ccc eceee o + «© © « © | 16.40 | 17.06 
Shipbuilding ..csecssecece 17.23 | 21.12 
Ree ae aanasee + 4s eo .° 19.30 | 18.80 
Purmiture ..«cesccee e+ + « «| 19.99 | 19.36 
Agricultural implements ...... 21.93 | 18.56 
Flour, feed, and grain products .. | 23.14] 24.47 
Stamped and enameled ware .... . | 25.20} 23.15 
Paper and pulp . .. ++ +++. - | 26.74 | 25.28 
Slaughtering and meat packing .. .| 26.81 | 26.76 
Canning and preserving ..... - - | 26.81 | 24.48 
Foundry and machine-shop products 30.80 | 29.12 
Stoves . ee scecevecevese ° 34.03 | 30.63 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta... . | 35.08 | 38.68 
Fertilizers ..2ssceccecee + + | 41.59 | 41.45 
Gemmills «sce ceeeecvevee 63.06 | 51.81 
logging «cc cee ese vee ° 116.11 [10743 
Nonmanufactur ing 
Laundries and dry cleaning... .. 8.66 | 10.58 
Electric power and light..... - | 11.68 7.38 
Transportation, street-car and bus . | 12.39 | 11.73 
* Generally referred to as injury-frequency rate. 








caused by 
by failure to 


The essen- 
then be obtained from the 
reports and prepared in a 
convenient form for use 
by the factory inspectors. 
Guided by this information, 
the inspector knows where 
accidents occur most fre- 
quently and is therefore 
enabled to concentrate on 
the accident sore spots. 
He knows, the 


types of the accidents and, 


further, 


most important of all, the 
unsafe conditions or 
unsafe practices which 
were responsible for the 
accidents. 

If the goals of acci- 
dent prevention, liberal 
compensation benefits, and 
lower costs to employers 
are to be realized, organ- 
ized labor must take an 
active interest -in the 
safety work of State labor 
departments. It must be 
concerned with problems of 
securing qualified personnel 
for factory inspection, 
sufficient funds, and the 
necessary statistical 
information on accidents. 


In return, such a progran, 


as the accident preven- 
tion experience of some 
employers indicates, will 


bring about fewer and less 
serious accidents as well 
financiai 
the injured 


workers and their families. 


as greater 
protection to 








RETAIL Foop Prices, 1929 - 39 


STELLA STEWART 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


On the average, the worker's dollar spent for 


1938 went 


foods were cheaper than 


food in further 1937. 


been for many 


than in Some 


they had 


years, and housewives found that their market 


baskets could hold a greater variety of foodstuffs 
than they had been able to purchase for the same 


expenditures the year before. 


Price quotations received each month by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics on 84 food items sold 
in 51 cities scattered throughout the United States 


year. Averaged over the 12 months, retail neg 


prices were 7 percent lower than in 1937. 


More fresh fruits and vegetables 
bought 


during the last 10 years. 


could he 


for a dollar in 1938 than at any tine 
As a result of large 
1938 crops, prices of canned fruits and vegetables 


also averaged markedly lower than in 1937. 
Fluctuations in the retail 
1938 were a 


the price of a dozen eggs ranged from 29 cents i; 


price of eggs ip 


bit more extreme than usual, an 
































INDEX OF AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES IN 16 CITIES 
1929S = 100 
AVERAGE FOR YEAR—— AVERAGE FOR YEAR 
CITY ciTy 

1933 193” 1938 1933 1937 1938 
Portland, Me....eees 64.3 | 80.3 | 74.0 Chicago. cccccccccces 61.8 | 80.9 | 74.8 
Bostonecccccccccccecs 63.1 78.1 72.6 Detroite.cccocccs cece 60.2 | 81.7 | 75.0 
New Yorke ccccccccccs 66.4 81.8 | 77.5 St. LouisSeccccccces ° 62.7 | 83.8 | 77.7 
Pittsburgh. .ewcceses 60.1 |78.9 | 73.9 New Orleans...eseeee 65.5 | 82.4 | 79.5 
Baltimore...cccceees 65.8 | 85.8 | 81.2 Houstoneccccccocseces 61.6 | 81.3 | 76.7 
Atlanta. .ccccccccces 59.9 | 78.0 | 69.2 Denver. ccccccccccccs 66.9 | 89.3 | 81.6 
Jacksonville.....s4. 62.1 | 82.6 | 78.1 San Francisco......- 68.7 | 82.1 | 78.! 
Birmingham. .sececeses 59.3 |76.6 | 67.7 Seattlecsccccccsseee 65.6 |84.2 177.2 

Index for 51 cities combined: 1929 = 100; 1933 = 63.4; 1937 = 81.3; 1938 = 75.4 





























indicate that retail food prices in 1938 averaged 
about 7 percent lower than in 1937, 4 percent 
lower than in 1936, and 25 percent lower than in 
1929. 


in 1933 when retail food prices were at their 


They were, however, 19 percent higher than 


lowest level since 1912. 


Meats -- one of the most important items in the 
worker's food budget -- did not fluctuate nearly so 
widely in price last year as in 1937. Although 
in the 
increase was not so pronounced as in the preceding 


meat prices advanced the midsummer, 


April to 444 cents in November. Slightly lower 
milk prices were reported in many cities, and the 
cost of other dairy products such as butter and 


cheese also averaged less than in 1937. 


Cereals and bakery products declined during 
1938, with the result that housewives could purchase 
a 24—-pound bag of December 1938 
about 15 at the close of 1937. 
White bread also declined in price, 


of 


flour in for 


cents less than 
and the cost 
other cereals such as com and 


meal, rice, 


rolled oats was lower. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of retail 
food prices indicates that for the country as a whole, 
the same amount and kind of foodstuffs which cost one 
1929 could be bought for 58.7 
cents in February 1933, 76.6 cents in February 1938, 


dollar in February 


nd 75.1 cents in February 1939. 





FOOD PURCHASING POWER 
OF A WORKERS DOLLAR 





FEBI5, 1929 


100 PERCENT 


FEB.I5, 1933 


170 PERCENT 


FeB.15, 1938 
130 PERCENT 


FEB.15, 1939 
133 PERCENT 











BREAD 


The cost of bread declined about 1 cent per pound. 


A pound loaf of white bread cost 8 cents in February 
1939, as compared with 8.9 cents in February 1938, 
6.5 cents in February 1933, and 8.8 cents in 


February 1929. 





A DOLLAR'S WORTH OF SREAD 
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BUTTER 


The average retail price of a pound of butter was 
33 cents this with 37.7 cents 
in the same month of last In February 1933, 


February, compared 


year. 





a pound of butter sold for 25 cents, and in February 
1929 the price per pound in retail markets averaged 
59 cents. 
A DOLLarR’s WoRTH OF SUTTER 
FEB. 15,1929 Bs 
A F POUNDS 
05,1033, CO LO EO 
4.0 POUNDS 
reais030 | OO SF 
2.7 ad 
FEB.15, 1939 Fy 
3.0 POUNDS 














MILK 


The delivered price of a quart of fresh milk in 


the 51 cities surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 





tistics averaged 12.5 cents in February 1939. It 
averaged 12.7 cents in February 1938, 10 cents in 
February 1933, and 14.4 cents in February 1929. 
A DOLLAR'S WORTH OF MILK 
rea s,020 WMV 
7.0 QUARTS 
reais,033 AAO 
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Mr ATAYAYAYAYAYAYA 
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POTATOES PLATE BEEF 












































White potatoes cost on the average 36 cents a The average retail price of a pound of plat 
peck in February 1939. This was approximately 6 cents beef, a cut of meat frequently purchased by workers. 
a peck higher than in the corresponding month of 1938 was 15.9 cents in February 1939. It sold for 14> W 
and 12 cents higher than in February i933. The price cents a pound in February 1938, 10.5 cents a pound ; price 
per peck of potatoes was also slightly higher this February 1933, and 20.8 cents a pound in the correspond. 3.6 | 
February than in February 1929. ing month of 1929. Burea 
commo 
A DOLLAR'S WORTH OF POTATOES A DOLLAR'S WORTH OF PLATE SEEF _ 
, 9 W W W << a S 
FEB.IS, 929 FEB. 15, 1929 ae <a? <a? - 
2.9 PECKS 4.8 POUNDS 
al § <<? <= ee << a 
FEB.IS, 1933 ¥ ¥ W W FeB.15, 1933 ~—ar <a a ese ow 
4.2 PECKS 9.5 POUNDS 
Fre. 15,1938 | <a <a ee 
3.3 PECKS 6.8 POUNDS 
re) oi e a 
FEBI5,1939 Ww ¥ # FEB. 15,1939 Sal a 
2.8 PECKS 6.4 POUNDS a 
EGGS COFFEE | 
reta. 
A dozen eggs purchased at a retail store in Feb Retail coffee prices have been declining for a why 
ruary 1939 cost on the average 29.9 cents. They number of years. The February 1939 average price of Janu: 
averaged 30.3 cents a dozen in February 1938, 23.6 22.8 cents a pound was less than half the price ir of 1 
cents a dozen in February 1933, and 52.6 cents a dozen February 1929 and about 1 cent lower than in Februar of L 
in February 1929. a year ago. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO PRICES IN FEBRUARY 1939 


Wholesale Prices. 


prices remained unchanged in February. 
3.6 percent lower than in February 
fureau of Labor Statistics index 


Average wholesale commodity 


They were 
1938. 


of wholesale 


The 


bought 


February of this year, as against 79.8 in February 
a year ago and 100 in 1926. 
same commodities which cost $100 in 1926 could be 
for $76.90 in January and February 1939 


This means that the 















































commodity prices stood at 76.9 in January and and $79.80 in February 1938. 
INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 

FEBRUARY FEBRUARY INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) 

vam 1926 1939 1938 FEBRUARY 1938 TO FEBRUARY 1939 
Index Index Percent 
All commodities . 100 76.9 79.8 - 3.6 
Farm products . ° 100 7.2 69.8 - 3.7 
Raw materials . 100 70.9 73.6 - 3.7 
Semimanufactured articles . 100 74.4 76.1 - 2.2 
Finished products. . . 100 80.2 83.3 - 3.7 

Retail Food Prices. The gereral level of at retail in 51 cities was 70.8 in February, 


retail food prices, averaged for the country as 


awhole, was Slightly lower in February than in 
It was 2 percent lower than in February 
of last year. Based on 1926 as 100, the Bureau 


of Labor Statistics price index of 84 foods sold 


January. 


compared with 71.4 in January and72.2 in February 
1938. 
of foodstuffs purchased in 1926, consumers paid 
on the average 70.8 cents in February, 71.4 cents 


In other words, for every dollar's worth 


in January, and72.2 cents in February a year ago. 


























AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 
‘Ten ecrese eoces INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) 
FEBRUARY 1939 | FEBRUARY 1936 |FEBRUARY 1938 TO FEBRUARY 1939 
Cents Cents Cents Percent 
Bread, pound . « « «+ « « « 8.0 8.9 - 0.9 - 9.3 
Butter, pound ...+s. -» 33.0 37.7 - 4.7 -12.3 
Milk, delivered, quart. . 12.5 12.7 - 0.2 - 1.8 
Eggs, dozen . «+ «+ e « « 29.9 30.3 - 0.4 - 1.3 
Potatoes, pound ... « « 2.4 2.0 + 0.4 +16.6 
Lard, pound .. «++ « « 11.2 13.5 - 2.3 -17.2 
Pork chops, pound . « « « 29.4 28.9 + 0.5 + 1.9 
Round steak, pound... - 35.7 31.0 + 4.7 +15.1 
Sugar, pound. « « « « « « 5.1 5.5 - 0.4 - 7.3 
Coffee, pbund ... «se « 22.8 23.8 - 1.0 - 3.9 


























roads, 


companies. 


and on P, 


monthly 


EMPLOYMENT AND Pay ROLLS IN FEBRUARY 1939 


Employment 


Gains in employment were recorded in manu- 
facturing industries, 


seasonal 


had jobs 


Among the 87 manufacturing industries surveyed 
Statistics, 62 


showed gains in the number of workers employed 


W. A. 


projects, because of adverse weather conditions. 


anthracite mines, 


declines in 
trade, metal mines, and quarries. 
in private 


and 


by the Bureau of 


hotels, 


other 


in nonagricultural 


advanced approximately 45,000 in February. 


the corresponding month of last year. 


steam and electric 


These increases were partly 
retail and wholesale 


building construction 


Federal 


Labor 


and 


industries 
The 
number of workers employed in these industries 
this February was about 100,000 higher than in 


rail- 
insurance employment was at 
offset August 1937. 


Fewer workers 


government 


goods, 
In shipbuilding, more men had jobs than at an 


largest increases 
interval were 14,800 in women's clothing, 14,09 
9,500 in shoes, 7,100 
and 5,900 in foundries and machine shops, 


in men's clothing, 


The principal 


declines 


and 63 reported larger pay rolls in February. 
in employment over 


time since December 1937 and in aircraft factories 
the highest level 


in employment ip 
February were recorded by the food industries, 
Seasonal lay-offs affected 6,800 workers in neat 
packing, 4,300 in canning, and 3,200 in beet sugar, 
Woolen mills reduced -their working forces by 3,500, 
Slightly fewer workers had jobs 
plants, but the level of automobile employment this 
February was 93,000 higher than in February 1938, 


in automobile 


The 
the month 


in knit 


Since 








ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT 


FEBRUARY 41939, 


JANUARY 1939, 


and FEBRUARY 1938 


AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


| 





NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED 


AMOUNT OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL 





























INDUSTRY FEBRUARY JANUARY FEBRUARY FEBRUARY JANUARY FEBRUARY 
1939* 19398 1938 1939* 19398 1938 
All tndastrées 1. 21 2 +t 7,159,700 |7,064,600 |6,963,900 |$161,980,000 |$ 157,865,000 |$ 145,938,000 
Durable-goods groups: 8,182,500 |3,141, 3800|3,085,700 78,518,000 76,514,000 67, 343,000 
Iron and steel. . 778,100 766,500 761,100 20,264,000 19,755,000 16,069,000 
Machinery 827,100 809,300 882,800 21,876,000 20,827,000 21,709,000 
Transportation equipment 541,000 539,800 450,200 15,734,000 15,820,000 11,344,000 
Nonferrous metals 233,400 229,900 219,500 5,794,000 5,551,000 4,882,000 
Temper 2 sc wt ee 569,600 563,200 551,400 9,701,000 9,518,000 8,785,000 
Stone, clay, and glass . 233,300 232,600 220,700 5,149,000 5,043,000 4,554,000 
Nondurable-goods groups: 3,977, 200) 3,923. 300|3,878,200 83,462,000 81,351,000 78,595,00 
Textiles . . « «© «eee 1,649,000|1,588,700/ 1,543,000 27,780,000 25,594,000 24,676,000 
Leather 312,500 300,500 302,500 5,819,000 5,414,000 5,379,000 
a a a a ae ae oe 737,100 755,200 752.700 16,971,000 17,476,000 17,330,000 
Tobacco . ++ «see 86,400 81,900 87,500 1,133,000 1,106,000 1,170,000 
Paper and printing. - - 562,400 561,400 563,500 15,207,000 15,192,000 15,043,000 
Chemfeals . see ste 371,600 370,800 381,300 9,927,000 9,921,000 9,718,000 
Rubber «2. «ec cecee 109,200 108,900 99,500 2,872,000 2,910,000 2,043,000 
Unclassified ..... -. 149,000 155,900 148,200 3,753,000 3,738,000 3,236,000 
* Preliminary 3 Revised 
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the 
February 


Durable-Goods Industries. Employment in 
durable-goods groups of industries in 
The largest 
17,800 


achinery manufacturing and 11,600 in iron and 


increased by approximately 41,200. 


increases over the month interval were 


in @ 
steele Compared with February a year ago, 96,800 


gore workers were on the pay rolls of durable- 
sods industries this February. 
workers 


weekly wage payments to 


Total 
employed in the durable-goods groups increased 
approximately $2,000,000 in 


$11,175,000 higher than in 


and 
1938. 


February were 


February The 


argest increases over the year interval were 
larg j 


$4,390,000 in 
$4,195,000 in iron and steel. 


transportation equipment § and 


With the 


18,100 in 


Nondurable-Goods Industries. 
exception of employment declines of 
foodstuffs and 6,900 
tries, all nondurable-goods groups of 


in the unclassified indus- 
industries 
had more workers on their pay rolls in February. 
Combined, all nondurable-goods industries employed 
about 99,000 more workers 
February 1938. 

The total weekly wage income of workers employed 
in nondurable-goods industries rose $2,111,000 in 
nearly $4,870,000 higher than 


this February than in 


February. It was 


in February 1938. Pay rolls were slightly lower 
in foodstuffs and tobacco this February than in 
the same month a year ago. All the remaining 


nondurable-goods groups reported larger aggregate 


weekly wage payments than in February last year. 


i 


TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


Statistics index of 
industries advanced 
and was 2.8 percent higher 


The Labor 


employment 


Bureau of 
in manufacturing 


slightly in February 


than in February 1938. Based on the average of 
the 3 years 1923-25 as 100, the index stood at 
9.7 in February, as against 89.5 in the pre- 


ceding month and 88.2 in February a year ago. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Factory pay rolls in February were 2.5 
percent higher than in January and nearly 11 per- 
The 
wage payments to workers 
85.3 


in February 


cent higher than in February 1938. Bureau's 
index of total weekly 
industries 


76.9 


employed in manufacturing was 
in February, 83.2 


1938, and 100 for the 3 years 1923-25. 


in January, 























Factory Employment Index 
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The average weekly working time of about 37 
hours reported by manufacturing industries in 


February was slightly greater than in January 
and about 24 hours per week greater than in 
February 1938. Hourly earnings in February 
averaged nearly 65 cents or slightly less than in 
the preceding month and February of last year. 
The weekly wage income of factory workers averaged 
$24.05 in February. This was approximately 30 
cents per week higher than in January and $1.75 


HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 





Weekly earnings: 


$30.80 in automobiles 


28.50 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
26.70 in foundries and machine shops 
19.40 in brick manufacturing 


18.85 in sawmills 


Average weekly hours of work and hourly a» 
weekly earnings in the five selected nondurable 


goods industries in February 1939 were— 





















































HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN INDUSTRIES MANUFACTURING NONFERROUS METALS 
HOURS OF WORK HOURLY EARNINGS WEEKLY EARNINGS 
FEBRUARY INCREASE OR DECREASE FEBRUARY INCREASE OR DECREASE FEBRUARY INCREASE OR DECREASE 
INDUSTRY “joa | 
AN. FEB. 19 JAN. 1 FEB. 1 1 JAN. 1 FEB. 1 
1939 J ¢ 1939 ls 1938 939 ed 9° 9 4199 +5 
FEB. 1939 | FEB. 1939 FEB. 1939 | FEB. 1939 FEB. 1939 | FEB. 1939 
Percent | Percent Percent | Percent Percent| Percent 
Aluminum manufactures . . 39.5 + 2.5 | 414.2 68.0 - 0.8 - 1.2 | $26.75 % 82.7 +12.9 
Brass, bronze, and copper 37.5 + 2.1 +23.1 70.5 + 0.9 - 4.9 26.40 + 3.2 +17.6 
Clocks and watches ... 38.0 + 8.6 | +11.9 58.5 + 0.5 - 1.6 22.25 + 9.1 + 9.5 
Jewelry .««s«se-eee-e 39.0 + 1.4 > V.F 57.5 -» BaF - 5.7 22.80 + 0.2 + 23.7 
Lighting equipment ...]| 37.5 + 6.9 | +19.4 68.5 + 0.1 + 2.6 25.80| + 6.9 +23.2 
Silverware and platedware | 40.0 + 3.1 +14.9 64.0 + 0.8 + 1.9 25.55 + 3.9 +16.5 
Smelting and refining . . 38.0 - 1.6 - 2.8 69.0 + 3 + 1.2 26.25 - 1.2 - 1.6 














per week higher than the average weekly wage 
reported in February a year ago. 

In the five selected durable-goods manufac- 
turing industries the average weekly hours of 
work. and average hourly and weekly eamings 
reported in February 1939 were— 


Weekly hours: 
37.5 in foundries and machine shops 
36.5 in sawmills 
36.0 in brick manufacturing 
34.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
33.5 in automobiles 


Hourly earnings (in cents): 
92.5 in automobiles 
84.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
71.0 in foundries and machine shops 
54.0 in brick manufacturing 
52.5 in sawmills 


Weekly hours: 


39.5 in paper and pulp 


39.5 in slaughtering and meat packing 


36.5 in petroleum refining 


36.5 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
33.5 in tires and inner tubes 


Hourly earnings (in cents): 


96.5 in petroleum refining 


95.5 in tires and inner tubes 


68.5 in slaughtering and meat packing 


61.0 in paper and pulp 


38.5 in cotton-goods manufacturing 


Weekly earnings: 
$35.20 in petroleum refining 

31.75 in tires and inner tubes 

27.00 in slaughtering and meat packing 


24.15 in paper and pulp 


14.00 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
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yrking time this February had increased nearly 
49 percent in tires and tubes, 29 percent in 
plast furnaces and rolling mills, 
qgtomobiles, and 16 percent in cotton-goods manu- 


facturing. Smaller 


interval were reported for the remaining selected 
industries except sawmills and slaughtering and 


seat-packing plants. 


increases 


over 


Compared with February 1938 the average weekly 


20 percentin 


the year 


automobi les, 


manufacturing. 


and meat packing and petroleum 


Average weekly wage payments to workers were 
higher in February 1939 than in February a year 
ago in all selected industries except slaughtering 


refining. The 


largest gains over the 12-month period were 42 
percent in tires and inner tubes, 33 percent in 
blast furnaces and rolling mills, 21 percent in 
and about 13 


percent in brick 


EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


FEBRUARY 
1939* 
RETAIL TRADE 
Employment....-+e- 3,203, 300 


Weekly pay roll... $62,844,000 
Weekly hoursS...e«- 42.! 
Hourly earnings... $0.55 
Weekly earnings... $21.95 


WHOLESALE TRADE 
Enployment.....ee- 1,410,800 
Weekly pay roll... $43,184,000 


Weekly hoursS....+e- 41.5 
Hourly earnings... $0.71 
Weekly earnings... $29.55 
METAL MINING 
Enployment..eceses 67, 200 
Weekly pay roll... $1,751,000 
Weekly hourS..++ee.« 39.5 
Hourly earnings... $0.69 
Weekly earnings... $27.20 
BITUMINOUS COAL 
Employment...eceee 405,900 
Weekly pay roll... $8,987,000 
Weekly hours...... 27.5 
Hourly earnings... $0.89 
Weekly earnings... $24.35 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
Employment....-e++ 392,900 


Weekly pay roll... $13,260,000 
Weekly hours...... 39.0 
Hourly earnings... $0.83 
Weekly earnings... $31.10 


INCREASE OR DECREASE 





vANUARY 1939 FEBRUARY 1938 
FEBRUARY 1939] FEBRUARY 1939 


Percent 
- 0.6 
- 1.7 
- 0.7 
- 0.4 


- 1.2 


- 0.5 
- 1.1 
- 0.2 
- 0.1 
- 0.7 


- 0.5 
- 3.4 
- 3.3 
+ 0.3 


2.9 


- 0.2 
3.9 
4.2 
- 0.3 
+ 4.1 


+ + 





Percent HOTELS 
- 0.8 Employment...--e+- 
+ 0.1 Weekly pay roll... 
- 0.7 Weekly hours.....- 
+ 2.2 Hourly earnings... 
+ 1.0 Weekly earnings... 
POWER & LIGHT 
- 2.8 Employment...eeees 
- 0.9 Weekly pay roll... 
- 0.3 Weekly hours....«.-- 
+ 2.3 Hourly earnings... 
+ 2.0 Weekly earnings... 
ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
- 4.0 Employment...-+«+-+ 
- 4.2 Weekly pay roll... 
- 2.4 Weekly hours....«.-- 
+ 2.3 Hourly earnings... 
- 0.3 Weekly earnings... 
LAUNDRIES 
- 7.3 Enployment....«+++- 
+ 9.8 Weekly pay roll... 
+17.0 Weekly hours...... 
+ 0.6 Hourly earnings... 
+18.5 Weekly earnings... 
DYEING & CLEANING 
- 3.2 Employment....+++- 
+ 2.1 Weekly pay roll... 
+ 2.5 Weekly hours...... 
+ 1.9 Hourly earnings... 
+ 5.5 Weekly earnings... 


* Preliminary 


FEBRUARY 
1939* 


270,200 
$4, 106,000 
47.0 
$0.32 
$15.30 


286,700 
$9, 164,000 
39.5 

$0.86 
$33.85 


185,000 
$5,978,000 
45.5 

$0.72 
$32.85 


214,500 
$3,421,000 
42.0 

$0.41 
$17.30 


54,000 
$913,000 
39.5 
$0.49 
$18.95 


INCREASE OR DECREASE 





JANUARY 1939 | FEBRUARY 1038 
TO TO 
FEBRUARY 1939] FEBRUARY 1939 


Percent Percent 
+ 0.9 - 2.0 
+ 3.2 - 1.0 
+ 0.9 - 2. 

+ 1.3 + 2.2 
+ 2.4 + 1.0 
- 0.5 - 3.2 
+ 0.6 - 2.1 
+ 2.4 - 0.8 
- 1.2 + 1.9 
+ 1.1 7 2.2 
+ 0.2 - 2.6 
- 1. - 0.5 
- 2.1 + 0.1 
- 0.1 + 1.7 
- 2.0 + 3.1 
- 0.6 - 3.1 
- 1.2 - 0.6 
+ 0.2 + 0.2 
- 0.8 + 2.1 
- 0.7 + 2.5 
- 2.2 - 3.6 
- 3.9 - 3.1 
- 1.8 + 0.6 
- 0.3 - 1.9 
- 1.8 + 0.6 








BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN FEBRUARY 1939 


AGRICULTURE 


Income. The sale of 
declines during the 


Farm farm products 


usually winter months, and 
estimates of the Department of Agriculture indicate 
that farmers received a cash income of $430,900,000 
in February, or $148,000,000 less than in January. 
Cash sales of 


$26,000,000 smaller than in February a year ago. 


farm products this February were 


Government payments to farmers in 
aggregated about $56,000,000. This compares with 
$41,000,000 in the preceding month and $31,000,000 
in February 1938. 


February 


Sheep and Wool Sales. 
largely responsible for the declines in the cas 


Lower prices wer 


income received by farmers 
in 1938. 


from the sale of sheep, 

The cash income fra 
sales of sheep and lambs was estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture at $165,000,000. This 
was a decline of about $26,000,000, or 14 percent, 
Sales of 
shorn wool yielded a cash income of approximately 
$70,000,000 last year 
in 1937. 


lambs, and wool 


compared with the preceding year. 


as against $117,000,00 


—————_ <> ——— 


INDUSTRY 

Industrial production in February did not 
register the seasonal increase usual for this 
time of the year. As a result, the Federal 


Reserve Board's adjusted index for measuring the 
output of factories and mines was 98, as against 
101 in January, 79 in February ayearago, and 100 


as the average for the 3 years 1923-25. 


AND TRADE 


Steel output remained at about the same level, 


while production of automobiles, lumber, and 


Output of silk mills and 
Slaughtering and meat-packing establishments also 
declined. 


plate glass declined. 


Operations at cotton and woolen aills 
and shoe and tobacco factories continued on a 


relatively high level during February. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 





PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL 
ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
1923-25=100 
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BUSINESS AND 

Automobiles. February output of passenger 

cars and trucks totaled 297,800 units — 41,300 

than in the preceding month but 111,300 cars 
trucks more than in February 1938. 


less 
and 

Bituminous Coal. 33, 900,000 
tons of bituminous coal were mined in February. 


Approximately 


Qutput in January totaled 35,530,000 tons, and 
in February a year ago 27,440,000 tons. 
Building Construction. Reports from 2,117 


cities indicate that the value of building permits 
totaled $148,530,000, as 
The value of 


issued in February 
against $154,600,000 in 


permits issued this February was about 48 percent 


January. 


higher than in February 1938. 





a Og Oe 


INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


Output of 9,460 million 


in 


Electric Power. 
kilowatt hours of electric 
represented a decline of 959 
hours compared with January, 
895 million kilowatt hours 
February a year ago. 

Rallroad Freight Car Loadings. (n the average, 
Class I loaded 574,300 per 
week in February, as against 575,600 cars per week 


February 
kilowatt 
increase 


power 
million 
but an 


of compared with 


railroads cars 


in January and nearly 538,900 cars per week in 


February 1938. 


Steel. Production of steel ingots in February 
totaled 2,950,000 tons. This compares with 
3,187,000 tons in January and 1,700,000 tons in 


February of last year. 





GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN FEBRUARY 1939 


Slightly 
the 


Employment in the Federal Service. 
nore than 1,219,000 persons were employed in 
Of 


Federal Government service in February. this 


were in the executive service 


113,700, 


employees 


number 757,000 
force-account, 

included 
340, 900 


legislative, and 2,210 


(excluding supervisory, 


under con- 


the 


and technical 
below), in 


the 


struction projects 
5,280 in 
in the judicial service. 
P. W. A. Construction 
financed by the Public 


eaployed 216,600 workers at the site of construc- 


nilitary, 
Projects. Projects 
Works Administration 
tion in Febru..ry, as against 217,300 in January. 
Wage payments aggregated $16,500,900 in February 
and nearly $17,100,000 in January. 

Other Federal Government Construction Projects. 
by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 


fmploynent on projects financed regular 
appropriations, 
ration, and the U. S. Housing Authority provided 
work for 178,200 persons in February at a total 


pay roll of $17,500,000. 


21 


The Works Program. Projects financed by the 


Works Progress Administration other than emergency 


conservation work, student aid, and that part of 
P. W. A. work financed by The Works Progran, 
employed 3,310,000 persons in February. Their 
total earnings for the month amounted to 
approximately $162,250,000. 

Emergency Conservation Work. Nearly 337,200 


enrolled workers, camp supervisors, and instructors 
were employed in the Civilian Conservation Corps 
in February. Their earnings for themonth totaled 
$14,790,000. 


on the program received $14,710,000 in wages. 


In January 330,100 persons employed 


General Relief. 
and single persons received $23,780,000 in general 


Approximately 788, 200 families 


relief inFebruary according to preliminary reports 
to the Social Security Board from 97 urban areas. 


This was an increase of 4 percent in cases and 


a rise of 3 percent in disbursements compared 


with January. 








Published under authority of Public Resolution No. 57, approved May 11, 1922 


(42 Stat. 541), as amended by section 307 Public Act 212, approved June 30, 
1932 (47 Stat. 409). This publication approved by the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, September 18, 1934, as amended February 18, 1935. 
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